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State  of  Rhode  Island, 
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i¥aj-  .5,   /A,.9r5, 


g.    L.    FREEMAN   A   SON,    PROVIDENCE. 


Teachers  and  Pupils  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island  : 

A  year  ago  you  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  choice  by  ballot 
of  a  State  tree,  and  were  thereby  for  the  first  time  initiated  into  some 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  "Australian  ballot."  As  you  were  informed 
soon  afterwards,  the  choice  fell  upon  the  maple,  which  is  henceforth 
entitled  to  be  known  as  the  Rhode  Island  symbol  among  the  trees  of 
the  land. 

It  has  seemed  fitting  that  the  general  Arbor  Day  exercises  for  this, 
the  first  year  after  the  election,  should  have  for  their  central  thought 
the  maple.  Accordingly  I  have  prepared  a  plan  which  is  capable  of 
such  enlargement  or  reduction  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  demand, 
and  do  most  heartily  commend  its  general  adoption  to  all  of  the 
schools,  in  order  that  we  may  give  to  our  celebration  this  year  as 
much  of  unity  and  significance  as  possible. 

As  the  programme  is  arranged  each  teacher  can,  without  destroy- 
ing its  general  plan,  modify  it  so  as  to  conform  to  the  needs  of  her 
school.  If  more  music  is  desired  it  can  be  readily  interspersed,  and 
if  copies  of  any  of  the  music  used  in  former  years  are  wished,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  supply  them  if  I  am  notified  in  season. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  original  poem  by  one  of  our 
Rhode  Island  poets,  Mr.  George  S.  Burleigh,  of  Little  Compton, 
whose  verses  are  familiar  to  all  Rhode  Island  teachers  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  "  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster."  Let  every  school 
listen  to  his  tribute. 

I  should  hope  that  a  maple  tree  would  be  planted  this  year  by 
every  school.  Somewhere  not  far  removed  from  the  schoolhouse 
there  must  be  a  spot  where  it  were  fitting  a  tree  should  be  planted, 
and  let  it  be  a  maple  this  year  to  mark  the  time  when  it  was  chosen 
as  our  standard-bearer. 

THOMAS    B.   STOCKWELL, 

Coin/nissioner  of  Public  Schools. 

Results  of  the  Vote  for  State  Tree  by  the  Puhlie  Schools  of  Rhode  Island, 

April  1S94. 

Whole  number  of  ballots  cast 16,766 

For  the  Maple 5,750       For  the  Hickory 262 

"        Elm 5,260  "        Buttonwood 210 

Oak 3,707  "       Ash 196 

Chestnut 632  "       Cedar .     191 

"       Pine 369  *'       Birch 189 


^Ke  JYla'pUs. 


The  maples  are  represented  in  the  United  States  by  at  least  ten  species.  The  syc- 
amore maple  is  the  most  beautiful  of  European  maples,  but  is  short-lived  here.  The 
Norway  maple  is  also  of  European  origin,  but  one  which  thrives  here  near  the  ocean. 
The  mountain  maple  grows  on  rocky  hillsides  and  at  the  north  is  a  low  spreading 
shrub.  The  moose  maple,  so-called  because  the  tender  branches  are  the  favorite  food 
of  moose  in  winter,  is  a  small  handsome  tree  seldom  over  thirty  feet  high,  and  makes 
a  fine  tree  for  a  lawn  when  well  shaded.  The  broad-leaved  maple  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  trees  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  it  attains  to  the  height  of  lOO  feet,  with 
'eaves  often  twelve  inches  broad,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The  vine  maple  is 
specially  characteristic  of  the  upper  Pacific  Coast,  where  it  grows  very  luxuriantly  and 
in  some  places  covers  miles  with  an  impenetrable  thicket,  but  this  also  is  found  in  the 
east.  The  silver  maple  is  one  of  our  commonest  street  trees  and  is  also  known  by  the 
names  of  white,  cut-leaved,  and  river  maple  ;  it  has  sometimes  a  large  stately  head,  with 
limbs  springing  outward  and  upward  from  the  trunk  ;  the  leaves  are  large,  with  deeply 
cut  margin,  green  on  the  upper  surface  and  a  silvery  white  underneath;  it  is  the  earliest 
tree  to  blossom  and  the  buds  are  massed  together  in  tufts  or  bunches.  The  red  maple, 
sometimes  called  swamp  maple  from  its  living  in  lowlands  and  swamps,  is  found  all 
along  the  Atlantic  slope,  with  its  round,  symmetrical  head  ;  its  leaves  are  small,  but 
thick  and  very  numerous,  making  a  very  dense  shade  ;  its  fruit  appears  in  pairs  united 
at  the  base,  each  seed  furnished  with  a  light  wing,  and  they  are  sometimes  called  keys. 
The  black  maple  is  a  variety  of  the  rock  or  sugar  maple.  The  most  important  and 
most  popular  variety  is  the  rock  or  sugar  maple,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  hard 
maple  ;  taken  altogether,  considering  its  well-poised  head,  its  well-set  branches,  its 
beautiful  foliage,  the  varied  uses  to  which  its  wood  may  be  put,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  yearly  donation  which  it  makes  of  its  treasured  sweetness,  all  conspire  to  give  it 
easily  the  foremost  place  in  New  England  minds,  though  it  belongs  to  a  somewhat 
cooler  climate  than  that  of  our  own  State. 

From  a  recent  authoritative  article  upon  the  "wooded  areas"  of  Rhode  Island  we 
learn  that  "the  maples  are  important  figures  in  the  woods  of  the  State.     No  tree  is 


more  evenly  distributed  than  the  red  maple.  In  the  spring  when  it  is  in  flower,  as  in 
autumn  when  frost  has  touched  its  leaves,  its  brilliant  crimson  lends  to  the  landscape 
a  splendor  that  no  other  tree  in  the  world  can  supply.  The  sugar  maple  is  not  com- 
mon. A  station  at  which  it  is  noted  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Olney  pond,  Lincoln.  The 
striped,  or  moose  maple,  grows  along  the  Louisquisset  ;  the  mountain  maple,  a  large 
shrub,  is  found  in  Exeter,  but  is  rare,  and  the  silver  maple  is  hardly  entitled  to  a  place 
in  the  list  of  Rhode  Island  trees,  as  it  is  more  than  probably  an  immigrant." 

THE  MAPLES. 

The  maples  may  be  said  to  be  in  bloom  from  March  to  May.  In  fact,  we  may  look 
for  the  blossoms  of  the  white  maple  even  in  February.  It  is  more  common,  however, 
to  see  it  as  late  as  the  middle  of  March,  or  even  toward  April.  The  next  to  follow  is 
the  red  or  swamp  maple,  the  leaves  of  which  turn  to  a  bright  crimson  in  the  fall.  In 
both  of  these  species  the  flower  buds  are  in  compact  whorls,  composed  of  many  pairs 
of  buds,  and  both  species  justify  that  exquisite  line  : 

"  The  maple  crimsons  to  a  coral  reef." 

The  Norway  maple  comes  later,  and  forms  a  large  head,  some  two  or  three  inches 
in  diameter,  of  greenish-yellow  flowers.  After  this  follows  the  sycamore  maple,  with 
a  fragrant  tassel  of  subdued  color  and  feathery  form,  and,  last  of  all,  near  the  opening 
of  May,  appears  the  sugar  maple,  with  a  slight  and  very  delicate  tuft  of  bloom,  in 
which  the  sterile  blossoms  hang  on  slender  pedicels  like  a  fringe  below  the  fertile  ones. 

THE  ROCK  MAPLE. 

The  maples  are  a  noble  family,  citizens  of  many  nations,  denizens  of  manv  climes  ; 
always  and  everywhere  clothed  with  more  than  queenly  grace  and  beauty.  Fifty  mem- 
bers maintain  the  stainless  purity  of  the  family  name  and  uphold  its  pristine  glory. 
Ten  of  them  are  our  fellow  citizens  and  hold  honored  places  in  each  one  of  our  great 
sisterhood  of  states.  Long  ago  the  birds  chose  the  maple  as  queen  of  the  forest.  On 
its  pliant  branches  they  sing  their  sweetest  songs.  Amid  its  silvery  leaves  they  tell 
the  story  of  their  loves  and  seal  their  plighted  faith.  Lady  bird  makes  her  secret 
bower  amidst  its  branches,  and  the  queenly  maple  draws  her  green  curtains  so  closely 
about  the  nestlings  that  the  sharp-eyed  squirrel  cannot  find  them. 

The  saying  of  an  old  English  divine  "that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness"  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  but  the  maple  is  the  cleanest  tree  in  the  forest.  Noxious  worms 
do  not  infest  it,  and  during  the  long  summer  it  will  but  rarely  litter  the  lawn  at  its  feet 
with  leaf  or  twig.  Our  cousins  across  the  water  talk  much  of  the  "  heart  of  oak,"  but 
you  will  find  a  dozen  oaks  that  are  hollow  hearted  where  you  will  find  one  maple  that 
is  not  sound  to  the  core.  And  the  maple,  like  every  boy  that  is  sound  of  heart,  is 
clean  of  life.  The  compact,  oval  top  of  the  sugar  maple  is  seldom  torn  by  the  storm, 
or  broken  by  the  weight  of  sleet  or  snow  that  so  often  destroys  trees  that  have  horizon- 
tal or  long,  pendulous  branches.  No  scars  mar  the  beauty  of  its  arrowy  stem.  No 
decayed  spots  afford  shelter  for  vermin  or  homes  for  the  bandits  that  invade  the  leafy 
arbors  where  the  feathered  singers  meet  to  hold  their  jubilees  of  song.  The  birds 
could  tell  you  this,  but  you  would  babble  to  the  thieving  squirrel,  and  he,  like  a  robber 
baron  of  tjie  Rhine,  would  issue  from  his  castle — a  hole  in  a  hollow  tree — to  invade 


their  sylvan  retreats.     So  the  birds  tell  their  secret  only  to  the  whispering  leaves,  and 
these  in  turn  only  to  the  close-mouthed  fairies. 

Some  boy  asks,  shall  we  choose  the  maple  as  our  State  tree  because  the  birds  choose 
it  for  their  nesting  and  for  their  choral  hall?  That  boy  is  a  drowsy  fellow  and  has  no 
soul  for  the  matins  and  vespers  with  which  the  jubilee  singers  of  the  woods  greet  the 
coming  and  parting  day.  Yes,  vote  for  the  maple  because  the  birds  prefer  it  and  for 
the  same  reasons.  Rear  these  leafy  temples  near  your  homes  and  playgrounds,  and 
the  agile  motions,  glittering  plumage  and  melodious  songs  of  birds  will  charm  both 
eye  and  ear.  Birds  love  the  maple  because  it  is  clean,  and  because  its  dense  foliage 
lets  scarcely  a  fleck  of  sunlight  shimmer  through  its  fluttering  leaves  to  reveal  their 
secret  bowers.  Vou  plant  a  tree  for  beauty  and  shade.  No  tree  of  our  forests  excels 
the  maple  in  arrowy  strajghtness  of  stem,  symmetry  of  outline  or  in  delightful  coolness 
of  shadow. 

Let  us  recount  the  excellencies  that  commend  the  maple  to  your  choice.  It  is  widely 
distributed  and  will  grow  on  any  soil  that  will  furnish  food  for  man.  It  will  thrive  on 
soils  that  afford  only  a  sickly  life  for  the  oak,  the  elm,  or  the  basswood.  It  has  wide 
spreading  roots  and  so  bears  transplanting  well.  It  does  not  soil  or  starve  the  lawn 
that  may  find  luxuriant  growth  from  the  trunk  outward.  It  has  fine,  clean,  strong 
wood  that  is  so  free  from  gums  that  it  will  take  any  stain  or  bear  any  polish.  From 
its  sap  we  get  sugar  that  is  flavored  by  Olympian  nectar.  The  sugar  maple  holds  its 
branches  well  up  to  the  leader,  so  that  its  compact,  sinew)'  top  is  seldom  torn  by  sleet 
or  storm,  and  it  will  preserve  the  faultless  symmetry  of  its  form  without  the  aid  of  the 
pruning  knife.  In  open  places  half  the  annual  growth  of  the  elm  or  red  maple  must 
be  cut  away  or  the  tree  will  be  distorted  or  ugly.  The  leaf  of  the  maple  is  by  no 
means  so  fine  as  that  of  the  rock  elm,  but  no  tree  of  our  forests  affords  a  denser  shade 
than  the  sugar  maple.  The  tints  of  its  leaves  are  charming  ;  pink  in  the  opening  bud, 
the  coolest  of  greens  in  summer,  and  under  the  rude  kisses  of  the  autumn  frost  blush- 
ing up  in  every  tint  of  the  fading  day. 

C.  A.   HUTCHINS. 
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I.     Song. — Blessing  for  the  Tree  Planter. 

(  Tune—"  Park  Street."  ) 

O  painter  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  !  For  he  who  blesses  most  is  blest  ; 

We  thank  Thee  for  thy  wise  design  And  God  and  man  shall  own  his  worth, 

Whereby  these  human  hands  of  ours  Who  toils  to  leave  as  his  bequest 

In  Nature's  garden  work  with  thine.  An  added  beauty  to  the  earth. 

Give  fools  their  gold  and  knaves  their  power ;  And,  soon  or  late,  to  all  who  sow, 

Let  fortune's  bubbles  rise  and  fall  ;  The  time  of  harvest  shall  be  given  ; 

Who  sows  a  field  or  trains  a  flower.  The  flower  shall  bloom,  the  fruit  shall  grow, 

Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all.  If  not  on  earth,  at  last  in  heaven. 

— Whittier. 

//.     Scripttire  Selection. — Ezekiel. 

XXXI,  3.  Behold,  the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon  with  fair  branches,  and 
*****     j^jg  iQp  ^ygg  aiT^ong  the  thick  boughs. 

4.  The  waters  made  him  great,  the  deep  set  him  up  on  high  with  her  rivers  run- 
ning round  about  his  plants,  and  sent  out  her  little  rivers  unto  all  the  trees  of  the  field. 

5.  Therefore  his  height  was  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  and  his  boughs 
were  multiplied,  and  his  branches  became  long  because  of  the  multitude  of  waters, 
when  he  shot  forth. 

6.  All  the  fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs.      *     *     *     * 

7.  Thus  was  he  fair  in  his  greatness,  in  the  length  of  his  branches  ;  for  his  root 
was  by  great  waters. 

8  The  cedars  in  the  garden  of  God  could  not  hide  him  :  the  lir-trees  were  not  like 
his  boughs,  and  the  chestnut-trees  were  not  like  his  branches  ;  nor  any  tree  in  the 
garden  of  God  was  like  unto  him  in  his  beauty. 

9.  I  have  made  him  fair  by  the  multitude  of  his  branches  ;  so  that  all  the  trees  of 
Eden,  that  were  in  the  garden  of  God,  envied  him. 

XXXIV,  27.  And  the  tree  of  the  field  shall  yield  her  fruit,  and  the  earth  shall 
yield  her  increase,  and  they  shall  be  safe  in  their  land,  and  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord. 

XLVII,  12.  And  by  the  river  upon  the  bank  thereof,  on  this  side  and  on  that  side, 
shall  grow  all  trees  for  meat,  whose  leaf  shall  not  fade,  neither  shall  the  fruit  thereof 
be  consumed  :  it  shall  bring  forth  new  fruit,  according  to  his  months,  *  *  *  and 
the  fruit  thereof  shall  be  for  meat,  and  the  leaf  thereof  for  medicine. 


///.     A  n them  for  A  rbor  Day. 


By  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  D.  D.,  Author  of  "America." 


Joy  for  the  sturdy  trees  ! 
Fanned  by  each  fragrant  breeze. 

Lovely  they  stand  I 
The  song  birds  o"er  them  thrill, 
They  shade  each  tinkling  rill, 
They  crown  each  swelling  hill. 

Lowly  or  grand. 

Plant  them  by  stream  or  way. 
Plant  where  the  children  play 

And  toilers  rest  ; 
In  every  verdant  vale, 
On  every  sunny  swale. 
Whether  to  grow  or  fail — 

God  knoweth  best. 


Select  the  strong,  the  fair. 
Plant  them  with  earnest  care — 

No  toil  is  vain. 
Plant  in  a  fitter  place, 
Where,  like  a  lovely  face. 
Set  in  some  sweeter  grace. 

Change  may  prove  gain. 

God  will  his  blessings  send  — 
All  things  on  Him  depend. 

His  loving  care 
Clings  to  each  leaf  and  flower 
Like  ivy  to  its  tower. 
His  presence  and  His  power 

Are  everywhere. 


IV.     Reading  of  the  Proclamation  of  the  Governor. 
V.     Choosinc  a  Tree. 

A   class  exercise   for   twelve   pupils. 

By  Annie  Isabel  Willis  (adapted*. 

1st  Pupil.  Classmates,  this  is  Arbor  Day,  and  we  mean  to  plant  a  tree.  What 
kind  shall  we  choose?  Our  school  asked  me  to  pick  out  a  good  tree  for  them  to  plant, 
and  I  have  tried  to  do  so,  but  there  are  so  many  kinds  that  I  cannot  decide.  Please 
help  me.      Has  any  one  a  choice  ? 

Sd  Pupil.  The  maple  ;  "  what  a  splendid  cupola  of  leaves  it  builds  up  into  the  sky, 
and  in  autumn  its  crimson  is  so  rich  one  might  term  it  the  blush  of  the  woods  !  " 

3d  Pupil.  The  pine  :  how  friendly  the  pine  tree  is  to  man, — so  docile  and  available 
as  timber,  and  so  warm  and  protective  as  shelter.  Its  balsam  is  salve  to  his  wounds, 
its  fragrance  is  long  life  to  his  nostrils  ;  an  abiding,  perennial  tree,  tempering  the 
climate,  cool  as  murmuring  waters  in  summer,  and  like  a  wrapping  of  fur  in  winter. — 
John  Burroughs. 


I^th  Pupil.     The  elm  : 


Hail  to  the  elm  !  the  brave  old  elm  ! 

Our  last  lone  forest  tree. 
Whose  limbs  outstand  the  lightning's  brand. 

For  a  brave  old  elm  is  he  ! 
For  fifteen  score  of  full-told  years 

He  has  borne  his  leafy  prime, 
Yet  he  holds  them  well,  and  lives  to  tell 

His  tale  of  the  olden  time  ! 
Then  hail  to  the  elm  !  the  green-topped  elm  ! 

And  long  may  his  branches  wave. 
For  a  relic  is  he,  the  gnarled  old  tree, 

Of  the  time  of  the  good  and  brave. 

— N.  S,  Dodge. 


8 

5lh  Pupil.     I  vote  for  a  tree  which  bears  something  good  to  eat.      Let  us  plant  an 
apple  tree.     It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  too,  in  spring. 


The  apple  trees  with  bloom  are  all  aglow; 

Soft  drifts  of  perfumed  light  ; 
A  miracle  of  mingled  fire  and  snow, 

A  laugh  of  spring's  delight. 


Their  ranks  of  creamy  splendor  pillow  deep 

The  valley's  pure  repose  ; 
On  mossy  walls,  in  meadow  nooks,  they  heap 

Surges  of  frosted  rose. 


Around  old  homesteads,  clustering  thick,  they  shed 

Their  sweets  to  murmuring  bees. 
And  o'er  hushed  lanes  and  wayside  fountains  spread 

Their  pictured  canopies. 

— Horatio  Nelson  Powers. 


6th  Pupil.     Let  us  have  a  willow.     It  is  so  graceful  and  beautiful. 


O  willow,  why  forever  weep. 

As  one  who  mourns  an  endless  wrong. 
What  hidden  woe  can  lie  so  deep  ? 

What  grief  can  last  so  long  ? 


Mourn  on  forever,  unconsoled. 

And  keep  your  secret,  faithful  tree  ! 

No  heart  in  all  the  world  can  hold 
A  sweeter  grace  than  constancy. 

— Elizabeth  A.  Allen. 


7  th  Pupil.  Why  not  choose  the  hemlock?  Burroughs  says:  "In  the  absence  of 
the  pine,  the  hemlock  is  a  graceful  and  noble  tree.  In  primitive  woods  it  shoots  up 
in  the  same  manner,  drawing  the  ladder  up  after  it,  and  attains  an  altitude  of  nearly 
or  quite  a  hundred  feet.  It  is  the  poor  man's  pine,  and  destined  to  humbler  uses  than 
its  lordlier  brother." 


8th  Pupil.      I  shall  use  my  influence  for  the  oak. 


Their  honored  leaves  the  green  oaks  reared. 
And  crowned  the  upland's  graceful  swell ; 

While  answering  through  the  vale  was  heard 
Each  distant  heifer  s  tinkling  bell. 


Hail !  greenwood  shades,  that,  stretching  far, 
Defy  e'en  summer's  noontide  power. 

When  August  in  his  burning  car 

Withholds  the  clouds,  withholds  the  shower. 
— RouERT  Blooimkield. 


9th  Pupil.  I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  planting  a  tree.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
said  :  "I  have  written  many  verses,  but  the  best  verses  I  have  written  are  the  trees  I 
have  planted."  Now  we  cannot  write  poems,  as  he  did,  but  we  can  plant  trees.  Let 
us  have  a  maple,  say  I. 

lOth  Pupil.  I  cast  my  vote  for  the  maple.  Vou  know  we  want  to  have  some  quota- 
tions, and  we  can  find  a  great  deal  of  poetry  about  the  maple. 

1st  Pupil.      Recite  something  then. 


10th  Pupil. 


THE    BLUSHING    MAPLE    TREE. 


When  on  the  world's  first  harvest  day. 
The  forest  trees  before  the  Lord 

Laid  down  their  autumn  offerings 
Of  fruit  in  sunshine  stored, 

The  maple  only,  of  them  all. 
Before  the  world's  great  harvest  King, 


With  empty  hands  and  silent  stood — 

She  had  no  offering  to  bring  ; 
For  in  the  early  summer  time, 
'  While  other  trees  laid  by  their  hoard, 
The  maple  winged  her  fruit  with  love, 
And  sent  it  daily  to  the  Lord. 
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"  There  ran  through  all  the  leafy  wood  An  ecstacy  of  joy  so  great 

A  murmur  and  a  scornful  smile,  It  almost  seemed  akin  to  pain. 
But  silent  still  the  maple  stood, 

And  looked  to  God  the  while.  "  '^"^^  'here  before  the  forest  trees, 

Blushing  and  pale  by  turns  she  stood  ; 

And  then,  while  fell  on  earth  a  hush.  In  ev'ry  leaf,  now  red  and  gold, 

So  great  it  seemed  like  death  to  be.  She  knew  the  kiss  of  God. 

From  his  white  throne  the  mighty  Lord  And  still,  when  comes  the  autumn  time. 

Stooped  down  and  kissed  the  maple  tree  ;  And  on  the  hills  the  harvest  lies. 

At  that  swift  kiss  there  sudden  thrilled,  Blushing,  the  maple  tree  recalls 

In  every  nerve,  thro'  every  vein.  Her  life's  one  beautiful  surprise." 

llth  Pupil.     Mere  is  another  : 

"  Green  is  my  canopy  in  June, 
In  my  branches  birds  are  all  in  tune. 
In  the  fall  a  cloak  of  red. 
Wraps  me  up  to  my  tall  proud  head. 
Take  the  birds  with  their  songs  so  sweet. 
Take  the  grass  and  the  rustic  seat, 
Take  them  all,  but  leave  to  me 
This  one  sun-kissed  maple  tree." 

12th  Pupil.     And  here  is  still  another : 

"  I  am  the  maple. 

O,  come  this  way  on  a  hot  July  day. 
If  my  worth  you  would  know  ; 

For  wide  and  deep  is  the  shade  I  keep. 
Where  cooling  breezes  blow." 

1st  Pupil.      AH  who  wish  to  plant  a  maple,  rise.     (All  rise.) 

(///  ««/><;«.)— Maple  then  our  choice  shall  be  : 
A-nd  with  songs  to-day  will  we, 
P-lant  most  carefully  this  tree. 
L-et  its  spreading  branches  be 
E-mblem  of  broad  charity  ! 

VI.  Declaration  of  the  result  of  the  Vote  of  the  State. 

VII.  Song  of  Dedication. 

(  Air — "  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean."  ) 

The  tree  we  are  planting  this  May  day  The  tree  is  an  emblem  of  greatness. 

Is  chosen  with  tenderest  care  ;  As,  springing  from  one  tiny  seed. 

May  beauty  adorn  it,  hereafter.  It.  mounts  ever  upward  and  onward 

And  clothe  it  with  usefulness  rare.  An  emblem  of  greatness,  indeed  ! 

May  green  leaves  appearing  each  spring  time  The  birds  sing  its  praises  to  others. 

Be  leaves  of  a  fair  book  of  fame.  The  winds  carry  swiftly  the  tale. 

And  spread  to  the  breezes  the  story  The  tree  is  the  monarch  of  forest. 

Extolling  the  new-given  name.  Of  hill,  valley,  greenwood,  and  dale. 

— Ellen  Beauchamp. 

VIII.  Brief  Recitations  C07icerning  the  Maple. 
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IX.     Recitatio7i.     .     .     .     .     .     Original  Poem. 


THE  MAPLE. 

Dedicated  to  the  Free  Schools  of  Rhode  Island, 

Exalt  who  will  the  oak  and  pine 

To  flutter  in  their  banner's  folds, 
The  goodly  Maple  shall  be  mine, 

The  glory  of  our  rocky  wolds, 
That  fires  the  spring  with  reddening  buds, 
And  blazes  in  the  autumn  woods. 

Its  stainless  blood  draws  sweetness  in 

From  shining  sun  and  dusky  marl  ; 
Its  thickening  foliage  shrouds  the  din 

Of  whistling  blackbirds,  and  the  snarl 
Of  catbirds,  holding  back  the  notes 
Of  every  songster,  in  their  throats. 

Observe  the  two-leaved  germ  beneath 

Its  horny  shelter  locked  secure  ; 
Unwind  it  gently  from  its  sheath, 

And  lo,  a  tree  in  miniature  ! 
So  in  the  boy  the  future  man 
Is  wrapped,  in  Nature's  perfect  plan. 

The  sturdy  trunk  has  gnarls  and  coils 

That  gladden  the  aesthetic  eye. 
When  polished  by  the  carver's  toils 

To  serve  the  boudoir's  marquetry, — 
For  all  is  good,  from  bud  to  core, 
To  win  our  praise  and  crown  our  store. 

Then  lift  our  banners  to  the  breeze  ; 

Our  symbol  Maple  proudly  sing  ; 
The  brightest  of  autumnal  trees, 

The  first  to  prophesy  the  spring  ; 
The  State's  fit  emblem  where  began 
Full  freedom  for  the  soul  of  man  ! 

— George  Shepard  Burleigh,  Little  Compton. 
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X.     Song  of  the  Maple. 


Lively. 


R.  M.  Streeter. 
Mrs.  E.  Fitzgerald. 


Mi^^mtmu^ 


^^ 


-t-* 


1.  Maple,  from  thy  leafy  wildwood,  Where  thine  early  years  have  sped  ;   Emblem  of  our  happy  childhood, 

2.  Infant  leaves,  unclasp  your  fingers.  Sunshine,  kiss  their  tender  palms  ;  Ev'ning  wind,  as  twilight  lingers, 

3.  On  the   early-dawning   morrow.    In   the   garden-world   of   care.    We   must    meet    the    joy   and    sorrow 


i 


S^ 


-» 


To  the  past  forever  fled  ;  Here,  with  radiant  Spring  adorning  "  Banks  and  brr  as"  with  buds  and  flow'rs. 
With  our  maple  in  thine  arms,  Sway  and  sing:  "O  dews  of  even.  Daily  as  ye  sink  to  rest, 
That     await     our    coming    there.     O    brave    hearts !     when    restful    even    Finds    our    daily    duties    o'er, 

Choki.  b. 


s 


» 


\  V  V  V 


a 


H 


-3-* 


We,  in  life's  hope-lighted  morning.  Leave  thee  to  the  sun  and  showers.  ]Maple,  from  the  happy  wildwood. 
May  ye  see  that  nearer  heaven.  Grows  the  nestling  on  my  breast."  Maple,  from  the  happy  wildwood. 
May  it    find    iis     nearer    Heaven   Than    we    were      the  day    before.        Maple,  from  the  happy  wildwood. 


^^ 


r 


WW'nwmiw 


Where    thine     early        years    have  sped ;      Emblem  of   our   happy   childhood.    To   the  past    forever  fled. 
From  "  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection,  No.  3."  ^  By  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Harper  &.  Brothers. 
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XI.     Selections. 

MAPLE. 

That  was  a  day  of  deli>iht  and  wonder, 

While  lying  the  shade  of  the  maple  trees  under — 
He  felt  the  soft  breeze  at  its  frolicsome  play  ; 
He  smelled  the  sweet  odor  of  newly  mown  hay. 
Of  wilding  blossoms  in  meadow  and  wood. 
And  floweis  in  the  garden  that  orderly  stood  ; 
He  drank  of  the  milk  foaming  fresh  from  the  cow. 
He  ate  the  ripe  apple  just  pulled  from  the  bough  ; 
And  lifted  his  hand  to  where  hung  in  his  reach. 
All  laden  with  honey,  the  ruddy-cheeked  peach  : 
Beside  him  the  blackberries  juicy  and  fresh  ; 
Before  him  the  melon  with  odorous  fiesh  ; 
There  he  had  all  lor  his  use  or  his  vision, 

All  that  the  wishes  of  mortals  could  seize — 
There  where  he  lay  in  a  country  elysian. 

Happily,  dreamily 

Under  the  trees.  — Thomas  Dl'nn  English. 

FALL  FASHIONS. 

"  The  maple  owned  that  she  was  tired  of  always  wearing  green. 
She  knew  that  she  had  grown,  of  late,  too  shabby  to  be  seen  ! 
The  oak  and  beech  and  chestnut  then  deplored  their  shabbiness. 
And  all  except  the  hemlock  sad,  were  wild  to  change  their  dress. 
'  For  fashion  plates  we'll  take  the  flowers,'  the  rustling  maple  said  ; 
'  And  like  the  tulip  I'll  be  clothed  in  splendid  gold  and  red  ! ' 
'  The  cheerful  sunflower  suits  me  best,'  the  lightsome  beech  replied  ; 
'  The  marigold  my  choice  shall  be,'  the  chestnut  spoke  with  pride. 
The  sturdy  old  oak  took  time  to  think,  '  I  hate  such  glaring  hues  ; 
The  gilliflower,  so  dark  and  rich,  I  for  my  model  choose.' 
So  every  tree  in  all  the  gro\  e,  except  the  hemlock  sad. 
According  to  its  wish  ere  long  in  brilliant  dress  was  clad. 
And  here  they  stand  through  all  the  soft  and  bright  October  days ; 
They  wished  to  be  like  flowers — indeed  they  look  like  huge  bouquets." 

SONG  TO  THE  MAPLE  TREE. 

'Tis  the  tree  of  the  State,  and  most  wisely  selected, 

To  emblem  the  progress  her  children  have  made  ; 
Henceforth  by  our  care  shall  its  right  be  protected 

To  gather  the  weary  to  bask  in  its  shade. 

Refrain. — Maple  tree  !  maple  tree  !  none  can  compare  with  thee  ! 
Sipping  earth's  nectar,  to  sweetness  impart. 
Sweeter  thy  loving  care,  sweeter  thy  shadows  are  ; 
Sweeter  thy  songsters  that  gladden  the  heart. 

The  tribes  of  the  air  for  their  nesting  must  choose  it, 

Their  billing  and  cooing  heard  most  in  its  groves : 
Why  then  should  our  youthful  affections  refuse  it  ? 

This  fitting  abode  for  the  gods  and  their  loves  ? 

The  ever-green  foliage  may  tower  from  our  mountains, 
'Neath  the  pine  and  the  hemlock  the  wild  tribes  abide  ; 

But  majestic  o'er  landscape,  by  sweet  sparkling  fountains, 
The  silver-leaved  maple  of  man  is  the  pride. 
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Soft  fragrance  and  balm,  in  the  dew  of  the  morning,  (. 

Exhale  on  the  breeze  with  the  songster's  sweet  lay  ; 
Its  green  arching  plumes  all  our  pathway  adorning, 

A  shield  and  defense  from  the  sun's  scorching  ray. 

Then  plant  ye  the  maple  so  young  and  so  slender  : 

And  grow  with  its  growth  as  the  years  shall  roll  by  ; 
While  tow'rd  manhood,  ye  vie  with  the  tree  in  its  splendor, 

Each  measure  made  full  from  great  nature's  supply.  — E.  A.  Holbrook. 


If  I  could  put  my  woods  in  song, 
And  tell  what's  there  enjoyed. 

All  men  would  to  my  garden  throng. 
And  leave  the  cities  void. 


In  my  plot  no  tulips  blow — 

Snow-loving  pines  and  oaks  instead  ; 
And  rank  the  savage  maples  grow 

From  Spring's  faint  flush  to  Autumn  red. 


My  garden  is  a  forest  ledge. 

Which  older  forests  bound  ; 
The  banks  slope  down  to  the  blue  lake-edge. 

Then  plunge  to  depths  profound.  — Emerson  :  'M/j'  Gariieii." 


PLANTING   OF   TREES. 


"  Oh,  happy  trees  which  we  plant  to-day. 
What  great  good  fortunes  wait  you  ! 
For  you  will  grow  m  sun  and  snow 
Till  fruit  and  flowers  freight  you. 

"  Your  winter  covering  of  snow 
Will  dazzle  with  its  splendor  ; 
Your  summer's  garb,  with  richest  glow. 
Will  feast  of  beauty  render. 


"  In  your  cool  shade  will  tired  feet 
Pause,  weary,  when  'tis  summer; 
And  rest  like  this  will  be  most  sweet 
To  every  tired  new-comer. 

"  So  do  thy  work,  O  graceful  tree  ! 
Thou  hast  a  share  in  giving  ; 
If  thou  shall  bless  mankind  like  these 
Thy  life  will  be  worth  living." 


LIKE  A  TREE.       , 

Forever  upward,  day  by  day,  patient  the  growing  branches  turn  ; 
Nearer  the  heavens  each  year  along,  may  we  the  simple  lesson  learn  ; 
Though  few  our  years,  or  many  be,  it  matters  not  the  number  given. 
If  we  can  feel  that,  like  the  tree,  each  year  hath  found  us  nearer  heaven. 

— Maggik  M.w  Welch. 


When  April  winds 
Grew  soft,  the  maple  burst  into  a  flush 
Of  scarlet  flowers.     The  tulip  tree,  high  up, 
Opened,  in  airs  of  June,  her  multitude 
Of  golden  chalices  to  humming  birds 
And  silken  wmg'd  insects  of  the  sky. 


-Bryant. 


QUALITY  BETTER  THAN  QUANTITY. 

Not  merely  growing  like  a  tree 

In  bulk  doth  make  man  better  be. 

Or  standing  long  an  oak  three  hundred  years, 

To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald  and  sear, 

A  lily  of  a  day  is  fairer  far  in  May. 

Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night, 

It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light  ; 

In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see, 

And  in  short  measure  Ijf?  may  perfect  be. 


— ppN    JONSON. 
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CHILD   AND    TREE. 

I'm  like  the  tiny  tree  the  ehildren  plant  to-day  ; 

And  not  to  blame,  you  see,  for  making  no  display. 

To  grow  we  both  have  room,  and  so  we  patient  wait ; 

And  some  day  may  become  an  honor  to  the  State. 

The  tiny  little  tree  can  never  move  a  pace ; 

But,  busy  as  a  bee,  /  flit  from  place  to  place. 

Because  that  I  am  free  to  study,  and  to  know. 

There's  more  required  of  me,  than  standing  still  to  grow.  — E.  A.  Holurook, 


AN  ARIiOR   DAY  TREE. 

Dear  little  tree  that  we  plant  to-day. 

What  will  you  be  when  we're  old  and  gray  ? 

"  The  savings  bank  of  the  squirrel  and  mouse, 

For  robin  and  wren  an  apartment  house. 

The  dressing-room  of  the  buUerlly's  ball, 

'I  he  locust's  and  katydid's  concert  hall. 

The  schoolboy's  ladder  in  pleasant  June, 

The  schoolgirl's  tent  in  the  July  noon. 

And  my  leaves  shall  whisper  them  merrily 

A  tale  of  the  children  who  planted  me."  Youth's  Comp.'\nion. 


TELLTALES. 

Pussy  willow  had  a  secret  that  the  snowdrops  whispered  her. 

And  she  purred  it  to  the  south  wind  while  it  stroked  her  velvet  fur  ; 

And  the  south  wind  hummed  it  softly  to  the  busy  honey  bees, 

And  they  buzzed  it  to  the  blossoms  on  the  scarlet  maple  trees  ; 

And  these  dropped  it  to  the  wood  brooks  brimming  full  of  melted  snow, 

And  the  brooks  told  Robin  Redbreast,  as  they  chattered  to  and  fro  ; 

Little  Robin  could  not  keep  it,  so  he  sang  it  loud  and  clear 

To  the  sleepy  fields  and  meadows,  "  Wake  up  !  cheer  up  !  spring  is  here." 

— Yoi:th's  Companion. 

October  turned  my  maple  leaves  to  gold, 

The  most  are  gone  now  ;  here  and  there  one. lingers  ; 

Soon  these  will  slip  from  out  the  twig's  weak  hold, 

Like  coins  between  a  dying  miser's  fingers.  — Ai.drich. 
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XII.     Short  Addresses. 


© 


^Kq  planting  of  tho  ^ree. 


© 


XIII.     Song  for  Tree  Planting. 


(  Air — "Auld  Lang  Syne."  ) 


In  soil  the  dearest  and  the  best 

On  which  the  sun  can  shine. 
We  plant  thee,  tree,  in  hope  to-day, 

O,  let  our  cause  be  thine  ! 
Strike  deep  thy  roots,  wax  wide  and  tall. 

That  all  this  truth  may  know, 
Thou  art  our  type  of  future  power, 

Like  thee,  we  too  shall  grow. 

Refrain. — 

Like  thee,  we  too  shall  grow, 
Like  thee,  we  too  shall  grow. 
Thou  art  our  type  of  future  power. 
Like  thee,  we  too  shall  grow. 


In  coming  years  thy  kindly  shade 

The  sons  of  toil  shall  bless  ; 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  grace  shall  all 

With  grateful  voice  confess  ; 
And  so  our  youth  in  wisdom  trained 

Shall  render  service  great. 
Our  schools  send  sons  and  daughters  forth. 

The  glory  of  the  State. 

REf-RAtN. — 

The  glory  of  the  .State, 

The  glory  of  the  State, 

Our  schools  send  sons  and  daughters  forth, 

The  glory  of  the  State. 


Strike  deep  thy  roots,  wax  wide  and  tall, 

Since  thou  our  pledge  shall  be 
Of  all  the  good  we  vow  to  bring 

Our  country  grand  and  free. 
In  place  of  one  by  axe  or  age 

Cut  off,  long  may'st  thou  stand, 
We  march  to  take  our  fathers'  room 

And  do  the  work  they  plaimed. 

Refrain.— 

And  do  the  work  they  planned. 
And  do  the  work  they  planned, 
We  march  to  take  our  fathers'  room 
And  do  the  work  they  planned. 


-Sara  J.  Underwood. 
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